HENRY    VIII
capabilities exceeded the measure of common humanity.
His egotism was immense, and his people conspired to make
it worse. The only apparent bulwark against a recrudes-
cence of the Wars of the Roses, embittered perhaps by
religious strife, his person was sacrosanct and his security
the foundation of public peace. " These bishops/' wrote
his French ambassador in 1540, " make of him not only a
king to be obeyed, but an idol to be worshipped "; and the
worship of man as a god is apt to make him a devil. Henry
had some redeeming graces: he was apparently sincere in
the Catholic faith he professed, and was at least scrupulous
in his religious observance. He showed no personal animus
against the victims of his statecraft, but he was a pitiless
etatiste; the more eminent and the more conscientious the
objector, the more needful to make him an example: the
King was no respecter of persons. Men might argue a bill
as much as they liked, but a law they must not impugn or
resist. Bishop Gardiner relates the story of a dispute be-
tween him and Cromwell in Henry's presence whether the
King's will should be the law, in which Cromwell main-
tained that it should, while the bishop held it better that the
King should make the law his will. Henry chose the latter
part, and no one was put to death in his reign except by due
process of law or Act of Parliament; he was not in person the
supreme court of his country for a single hour.
That does not, of course, exhaust the argument. Few
kings of England have been in a better position to make their
will the law. But that was not due to force of arms : his
standing army consisted of a hundred yeomen of the guard,
and for his defence against rebellion he depended on the
good will of his people. When he grumbled about them,
it was not on the ground of their disloyalty, but on that of
their dissensions among themselves. Provided that national
unity was preserved, he was not scrupulous over the means
of preserving it, nor perhaps very particular about the shade
of orthodoxy which England presented abroad; German or
Scandinavian Protestants were as welcome allies, in case
of need, as Catholic France or Spain. Against foreign foes
he relied partly on fortifications which monastic masonry
helped him to provide, but more on the English Navy, which
was to him, from the earliest years of his reign, a plaything,
a weapon, and almost a passion. He was an expert in
shipbuilding and in artillery, and the Navy he founded
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